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rendered it possible for the first time since the opening
of the Panama Railway, to discuss in a friendly manner
the question of its neutralization. But statesmen do not
go out of their way to find subjects for negotiation.
Nothing occurred to bring the question of transit across
the isthmus prominently forward, till M. de Lesseps
commenced his operations. Soon afterwards the plan
of neutralizing his canal by an international guarantee
was mooted; and on the interposition of the United
States with something very like a veto, Great Britain
took her stand upon the eighth article of the treaty of
1850, and the present controversy began. As soon as
her rights were challenged, she maintained them ; but
she did not seek to put them forward when there was no
special need for her to do so.

There is, therefore, little force in the naked statement
that the United States are relieved by lapse of time
from their obligation to accept the assistance of Great
Britain in protecting the Panama Canal. Nor is the
argument much strengthened when reference is made
to the treaty of 1846 with New Granada, and it is
contended that our concurrence in the protection of the
Panama route by the United States under its thirty-
eighth article, deprives us of the rights of joint protection
we have stipulated for in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.
For, in the first place, it is . an admitted doctrine of
International Law that should two engagements be
irreconcilable the more recent must prevail; and conse-
quently the agreement of 1850, and not that of 1846,
binds the United States, if it be true that they cannot
both be acted upon. And, in the second place, it is
abundantly clear that there is no incompatibility be-
tween the two sets of stipulations. By the treaty with